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The document presents a 3-week seventh grade English 
. ufiit ,cn the African fojLktale. ,The guid^ is one of a number of . 
products developed by a summer workf^cp for teachiers on African* ^ 
curriculum development. The obiectives are to help students develop 
respect for African cultures and liffestyles, compare values of 
African and Am'erican ethnic populations, understand social change and 
its consequences,; «nd develop continuing interest in African 
cultures. An 'overview of thfe unit lists seven important concept areas 
and five skills to be taught in the unit. Ten lessons focus on topics 
t>#QCh as the African environment, clothing, shelter, family life, 
religious beliefs, values, music, ' and other .diverse cul*tural 
characteristics. All are taught through listening to and discussing 
various types of African, folktales. Each lesson states objectives, 
teaching procedures, important discussion .points for the teacher, 
needed materials, and reading resources; Lectures are included when 
relevant* Activities include reading, comparing, writing folktales, 
classifying, and dramatizing. Appendices offer some folktales, an ' 
annotated bibliography of sources- for the tales used in the unit, a 
biblioqraph-y of . children's literature, and a list of 21 optional 
%o1ects, (CK) 
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This teaching unit on Africa was developed as part of an Interdis- 
ciplinary workshop project InTAfrican curriculum development held on the 
University of Illinois' Urbana-Champaign campus in the summer of 1977. 
The workshop project, which was funded by the National Endowment for the 
Humanities, was carried out ^rom "1977-80 and W|is integrated into an on- 
going program of outreach services offered to teachers nationwide. For 
further information on teaching aids available through outreach services. 
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TITLjE: The African Folktale 
LENGTH: Approximately 3 veeks 
LEVEL: Seventh Grade English ' 



GENERAL OBJECTIVES: 1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



6. 



To counteract stereotypes and erroneous .ImpressloA 
concerning Africa. 

To help students understand the concept of geographical 
and cultural diversity^ both between cultures and within 
a culture. 

To help students develop respect for African cultures 
and life styles^ and to help them recognize and under- 
stand that these are responses of African people (lllce 
American people) to their natural physical environment 
and to their needs. 

To enable the student to Identify similarities ajid 
differences In values of Aflrcan ethnic population's 
and Americans. ' . 

To help students understand that social change Is 
Inevitable and that there are consequences that affect 
a people's culture. 

To develop a continuous Interest In African cultures. 



READING RESOURCES: 



See annotated bibliography of sources fof the malclng- of 
this unit and bibliography 'for children's literature In 
Reading Resources Appendix. 



A-V RESOURCES: See Audiovisual Appendix. 



LESSONS: 



1. Introducing the Folktale and Stimulating Interest in Africa 

2. Africa: The Land and Its Peoples 

3. Some Cultural Similarities and Differences 

4. Tales that Explain Creation and Natural Phenomena 

5. Animal Tales 

6. Tales that Teach Standards of Behavior 

7. The Family and Socialization: Children and Elders 

8. The Husband-Wife Relationship and change 

9. Proverbs and Riddles 

10. •The Folktale: An Oral Tradition 



MATERIALS: 
/ 

PROJECTS: 



Student will need paper, pencil, and pen, plu^ any material he may ' 
need for his choice of project. Teacher will use blackboard and chalk. 

Students are , required to choose and complete a project from suggestions 
listed in Projects Appendix. v 



Conceptfi that will give direction to my teaching of African folktales 

. ' „■ ■ ■■ • 

I. Socialization S*-/ 
A. Family 

1. Structure 

a. Extended ' \ 

b . Nuclear ' 

c. Traditional ^ 

d. ' Modern 4 

2. Marriage % ^ 
a. Polygynous 

^» .Monogamous. 

3. Functions of marriage r 

4. Practices < 

a. Bridewealth/ arrangements for marriage 

b. Initiation rituals 

c. Giving of kola-nuts 

5. l&>!^es of family members - '. 
^ aW Husband 

b. Wife 
^ c . Son 

d. Daughter 

e. Elder > 
<^ Rdle of community in relationship to the family 

V B. Religion r ' 

. . ,1. Islam 

2. .Christianity \ 

3. Traditional African ' ' 
C. Music -. . ' . ^ V 

Art 

1. Chi vara 

2. Ashantl gold weights ^ - ^ 

3 . Adlnkra clotji . ^ ^ 

E. Life style 

1 . Food ^ 
I 2. Clothing ^ 
3. Housing 

4.. Occupations ^ v 

5. Leisure activities 
.6. Ceremonies/Celebrations 

a. Healing evil spirits that cause sickness ' 

b. Planting crops 

F. Values 

1. Treatment of elders 

2. Man's relationship to nature r 

3. Standards of behavior 

a. Integrity 

b. Responsibility 
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(1) To self < ^ - 

(2) To connminlty 

c. Respect ' ' • . 

d. Moderation/restraint ^ r 
e* Resourcefulness 

f . Mpdeaty \ 

!!♦ Natural physical eiivlronment 1 
'A. Climate 

B. Topography - 

C. Vegietatlon 

D. Animals ' 
III". Diversity . , ' 

IV. Change 

v. Typea of folktales ' < ■ - 

A. Creation ^ 

B. \ Explanation of natur.al phenomena 

C. Animal tales 

» ■ . . • 

1. Explain animal characteristics 

2. Reveal tribal practices ' 

3. Teach proi)er behavior 

IV. Proverbs ' • 

VII. Riddles • 

Major skills that will be emphasized and developed are: 

1. ' Recognizing and abstracting relevant information from tales, stories, and 
poems 

• II. Processing information 

A. determine significance of information 

B. Organize and categorize information 

C. Define terms adequately 

D. Analyze concepts 

E. Ask Important and relevant que'st ions of information 

III. Reacting to and using information 

A. Identify human values and reach informed value judgments j 

B. Make effect|[ve comparisons and contrasts between and among African 
ethnic popul^ions> and drawing parallels with American values and beliefs 

C. Formulate . and support generalizations with adequate information 

D. Revise generalizations as required by new information 

E. Present conclusions in appropriate wayg 

IV# Contributing information effectively * ^ 
^ A. Prepare and present good oral Improvisation of a folktale 

B. Participate constructively in class discussion 

C. Prepare qualit^ written assignments 

1. Practice good English, including spelling 

2. Write legibly and neatly 

3. Do thoughtful and well organized written .work 



ERJC V* Partlclpa|||Lng and relating to others in group situations 
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THE AFRICAN F.OLKTALE . ' 

Title: Introducing the FolktaH and Stimulating Interest in Af^rlca 
LESSON 1 ~ MAJOR OBJEdTIVES ' ^ 

1. To develop Interest about this continent called "Africa." 

2. To help students to understand the values of the people as expressed in 
Amos Tutuo3,a'a tale from Nigeria, and to see similarities and/or differences 
Ibetween this culture and American culture. 

PROCEDURE 

1. Read and discuss the tale "Don't Pay Bad for Bad" by Amos Tutuola. 

2. Give a short lecture on the African Folktale, (see next page) 

i ' . ■ 

3. Use the story 'as « a springboard for talking about the kola-nut. Draw usage 
parallelis of the Tcola-nut in our culture. - 

BRIEF LECTURE OUTLINE; The African Folktale > 

1. Explain that tales are used In many cultures the world over to reflect ideas 
and truths (value's) that are widely shared. At the same time, they reveal 
creations unique to, and particularized by, an ethnic group, village, or , 
region. ' 

2. Talk about Uie range of subjects covered by folktales. Students will think 
of American folktales that fit the various types the teacher mentions . 
Establish that the two basic types we will be studying- will be: 

a. "how" tales 

b . animal tales ' 
6URING THE DISCUSSION, the teacher will: 

1. Establish the significance of kola-nut (social and ceremonial) . 

r 

2* Establish the Importance of "getting a son in time," that is, of marriage 
in order to perpetuate the family line. 

3. Point out roles of the Judge and the people of the village as the case 
between the two women is decided. 

> ^ . ■ . » • 

CLASS DISCUSSION QUESTIONS ; . 

1. When and where does the story take place? 

2. What information do we have concerning the kind of life the rhs^\x^ characters 
live? - ^' . ^ 

3. As the tale approaches its climax, are you genuinely appalled and anxious 
about the decle^ion that is to be reached? Is its justice clear to you, or 

do you think justice was not idone? Does the resolution of the tale let you* V 
down? Compare and contrast this tale with the Biblical tale of Solomon's 
decision as to the maternity of a child. ; 
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BEADING RESOURCES 

"Don't Pay Bad for Bad" - Miller ,'1970: 395-399 * 

"The Kola Nut" - available from African Studies Program, University of 
Illinois, 1208 West California, Urbana, IL 61801. All materials listed 
in this unit from the African Studies Program of the University of 
Illino:).s are available without, charge. 



FOLK MYTH AND BELIEVING : 

* 

> 



AN INTRODUCTION TO A^NIT DFJ^RICAN FOLKTALES j STORIES, AND POETRY 

Af rlca l8 a vast land: ancient' and alive,. as the Ethiopian poet, Ts^gaye 
Medhen, tells us in "Ours." Its beginnings, like mankind's, are* nested in legend 
ah^ myth and truth. African leg^Ads tell bf earth's c^oatlon, of Ihan's creation, 
and of • the making of other earth-creatures. t ~ . 

4ust as Africa's beginnings go baek to the beginning of man, so do African ^ 
myths and beliefs aboyt himself and his world. Man's relatiqnship to his land 
and to the earth, its cxeatwres, and the elements plays, a vital role In the folk 
myths- and 'beliefs ^o prevalent in tonteihi^orary African literature^. The .literature 
is contemporary but it is 'also old; ^ts coptent is full of beliefs and tales which 
reach dd|p Into-Africa'^ past, a past which has come down into the present through 
the paipslng doifc from father^ to son bf the many oral traditions of Africa. 

■ / . ^ . • - ; 

'The oral ■littfrature and traditions of African peoples communicate to us the 
scope and ifeture our cciamon identity. We discovelr there, if we have not already 
guessed It, how muclj we; ^Kare--our views about good and" evil ;about wHat is pompous 

vainvsand what is mo#elfate Jir-lmmod^st; and Qixr> standards defining the mutual 
respoiteibllities of |he group aind the individual. • We discover common desires, " 
strengths, i^nd wealhiesaes, and/^ familiar vision of man as a special creation 
of dele ty or nature. ;^^JjUh recognition comes the Insight that non-Afrloans are 
nq less «xotlcJL<f thclM^iistojiis and beliefs athan anyone else, and that. In the^ 
ettd, the^ similarities 'of oUtwarclly^ontraBt|iig societies are more lapresslve 
than the dlffercaiQfes". ' * ' 5. . 

' Africa is an enormq«s continent, ^and such terms as. "the African," "African 
society y and "the Afr if an «^erience" must .be used with caution. The w^ya o£ life, 
the challenges and responses, and the Institutions that have been shaped often 
vary greatly from one region to another of t«i from one people to a neighboring 
people. "The African" nfey be an utban -Yoruba' or a jSuahmaii living in the desert; 
a Spar tan« way ed Xturl Forest Pygmy ,^.hlis-ll£« "hanging on the perpetilal pursuit 
of game; a^raff^lands ShllJjuk whose life' center s^ on cattle, or s| desert-roaming. 
Danakil. When we say "Africans" it is i&erely a convenient majyier of saying i" 
"Mankind in Africa't^- lndlvl4uals, peoples, and villages. , . ' 



The range of African dral literary forms Is seemingly endless.. The types that 
will be . ib'cluded In this unit are: ' V. - \ 

a. creation myths 

^ b. tales that explain natural phenomena , 

c. animal tales that teach stiradatds of behavior, tribal practices,, taboos; 
• 4*- sttfrles and fableis that reflect the nature of man and his strengths 

and weaknesses • • »- 

e. moralizing stories and stories that define man's place and role "In the 

. ■ unlY^se • ■ ^ ' ■ ' ■ • 

f • anljoal tales that are pure humor / , x ^ 

r g* rlddlea that amuse and teach- 
h. proverbs that stress social values \ 

Since it is virtually impossible to separate a people from the literature 
they prc^diice, attention in this unit will focus on the family unit, which is the 
basic i^nlt of any African village or city. In particular. West African family 
life will be considered, including the family structure, roles of family members 
at home and in the community, and African practices involving marriage, initiation, 
and hospitality. A glimpse of life style will be provided via slide presentation, 
and music, art, and religion will be discussed. Throiigh \l^amlng about the natural' 
physical environment (primarily cllmlte), an understanding of food, clothing, 
housing, pccupatlons, and leisure activities will be mo^e meaningful. And through 
reading the various types of folk tales, riddles, and proverbs, an understanding^ 
of the values of the people who produced such literature will become apparent* 

Respect for the elements and their power is an important factor in many 
^traditions of the African continent, and thus is a dojminant' theme in African 
literature. African folktales, poetry, and short stories of many different 
peoples illustrate this theme, which will be studied early In the unit. 

African folktales and stories portray a land that Is potent with life, life 
^ch may be in the form of good and bad spirits pervading the^land and the. 
reli^lqus beliefs of a people, a community, or a village. The spirits of good 
and evil, Itoe in 'the earth; they are the spltits of the ancestors who continue 
to protect anos^uide the living according to the. customs and laws of the clan. 
Yet in spite of tifc^continulty of traditions which the ancestors may preserve, / 

thesje traditions do undergo changes.. Sometimes, the changes may destroy traditjbon; 
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sLmetlmes It iuay Incorporate it and preserve it in another f orm/ ' We will read 
about the treatiaent of elders in Afrfctfn society ,, and of the .conflict that comes 
about when the old .way claehes with the new. 

^ut pethaps most Important of all in tlie unit will be a study of a seeming 

contradiction: that of how despite wide diversity among the many countries of 

^rica, tliey nevertheless have produ-ced tales that have much in c9mmon*'w±th one 

another. * Africa is rich in folklore, and more than 7000 stories have already. 

been collected and published. As the continent and "its people were for so long 

" ■■ ♦ '■ ■ ■ ' . . ■ * 

cut off .from the main stream of huinan evolution, one would expect AJ^ican tales* 

to be almost completely different from those of the rest of the world. There ^ 

are ,.of course differences, and- certainly AfricJ^ti stories have a distinctive 

flavpr of^ their own, but generally speaking the ^surprising thing about them 

is that they have so much in common with the folklore of other cultures. 

It has be^n said that language is the foundation on whichl all knowledge 
rests and on whi&h a people's enlightenment and progress must ultimately depend. 
In this unit we will explore the folk' literature of West Africa. Perhaps 
our study of their language vlll add to our personal enllghtenin^pnb about > 
both the Africans who created the literature and about, ourselves As Americans* 
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Title: - Af rica: the Land 'and Its Pi^opies \ 
LESSON 2 - MAJOR OBJECTIVES 



1. 


To 


establish in students' 


• 


of 


Africa: . 




CI • 


1 llln u6 




b. 


topography 




c. 


vegetation 




d. 


animals 




To 


enable^tudentGf to get 






playing music 




b. 


viewing slides of the 


3. 


To 


fix In students' minds 



both between cultures' and wit)iin a culture. , ^ " 

'..* * * ■ 

nncROpncTioii ■ , 

■ ■ ' ■ - ., - ■ \ . - ■ 

Yesterday we read an African story and discussed show folktales in any 
culture reflect th? values and beliefs of the<^people. We specifically listed 
the t^>o types of tales that we will be reading, the "how" tale and the animal 
tale. Today we will center upon Africa: where it is; what it looks like; and 
how the people live. An understanding of the folk l;ales of a people should be 
placed in the context of, the people and place which produced them. 

PROCEDURE \ . . ' 

1. Play music (from West Africa if t)ossible) to set stage. * . 

2, Present si id^ show. "Nigeria: A Short Introduction;" 42 slides on people, 
economy, arts. Available from the African Studies Program. 



3- Discussion of what students saw in slide ^ow and impressions they now 
have on West African culture. ^ 1 

CLASS DISCUSSION QUESTIONS ; 



What comparlslons and contrasts can you make between what you s6e of Africa 
and what you know, of America? (Li^t then^on the blackboard af ter slide 
presentation.) ' i ' ' ^ 

Do'^the deferences that ypu can note between our cultures seem extreme and 
. strange? Can you accept them as responses of the African. i5eople to their 
physical, and social environment and needs? ' • 

MATERIA3LS . • . ^ ' ^ ^ , / ' " 

Slides and slide set, cassette tape and casdette tape player. , 



er|c" 
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'Titles' Some Cultural Slmllarltiea and Differences ° 
LESSON 3 - MAJOR QBJECtlVBS , * ' • >. 

^. To* introduce spme aspects of ' traddjtipnat African communities which distinguish 
- , .. th'em frqm American communfties : . ^ 

a. role of ' Chief -Pr leg t , . ^ . . \ 

b. polygyny ' ' ' " . 
' c. role of ancestors • , , • 

• d. irole of spirits and religion in daily lives . " 
^- \ e. bridewealth a^ii the arrangement olt marri^e ^ 

>^ cOTmunity cpritfj^derations overriding lndiY4;dual considerations - ' • , " 

,2. lk> help students jreo begin 'to understand and ^ tart db^^oBing a respect for v ^ 
a culture differ jkit from their own by comparing and cortt»astijig African . . 
and American vaMes^ , * . . , t 



PROCEDURE' , ' ' °, . . , ' * , * • . -* 1 



J 



1/ Read and discuss t^e short ,ptory "The Rain Came'- by Grace A. ' Ogot. 

2. '^ Read and dis6usa: '."Prayer for Rain," "Rain-Making tetany »"■ and "Songs for 

the Rain- Festival. ">;/ ^ I . ' . N ' 

3. Discuss in detail the .cultural aspects lls^^ above. ' >y \ • 

. '■ * . ■' . . ■ ' . . ■ V .. •' ■ . ^ • ' . 

INTRODUCTION - * ^ . - ■ ■ ■ ' 

Yesterday we saw slides of Africa and some of its peoples, and we discussed "V' 
.*some similarities and differences in African and ^erlcan cultures that seemed ■ K 
mast apparent to us. Today we will read a shor^ story by a Kenyan author. Be 
on the- alert for those things which are different in the Kenyan vlllagfe from 
what we are familiar with in our town* » 



•DURINfe THE DISCUSSION, the teacher will: ~ • . , 

\ . 

Im Establish, the importance of rain ^or crops Irt a fairmlng cbinmunlty (handouts of 
' two prayers/poems for raln> see next page) . / 

2. Discuss drumming as a means of communing t Ion. * ^ 

■ ■ • ■ * ' * ■ . •• ■ 

S« , Discuss village celebrations, and reasons for holding them. 

4. ,Polht out new vocabulary xoords: calabash; denlzeil. 

5. Elaborate on the 6 cultural aspects meytitioned kbove which distinguish African 

from if^erlcan communities. 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ " ^ 

ClASS DISySSIQN QUESTIONS ; 



i 



i 

V 

Ji. 



I 



I It la easy to dismiss the situation of this story as "savage" and "primitive." 
We^tend to forget that the Western world also has Its tradition of human sacrlf^ice: 
the admired Hellenic society sacrificed Iphigenla for a favorable wind; Abraham 
offered hf^ son Isaac on the alter to God. In each of these stories a "scapegoat" 
takes the pldce of the human being, and the outcome is a happy one. So with 
Gra$te Ogot's story. , 
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Remembei? also that we are Veadlng here of a subsistence soclffto, a small 
band" or xlan ot IndiAyiduals , with no scienfie to ei?plain natural phSnoniena such' . 
as rain, whose entiiP concern fs keeping the group alive. ■■ ' ^ ■ 

1. Labong*o functions as chief and priest in hl^ society. Vhy might these 
roles be associated in less' well-developed societies? What is the Importance 
of the ancestors? Why do yo.uthlnk^€Iiey^e given sucl^ Importance? 

■ / . ' / 

2. Most warriors- and chiefs concern themselves -with a desire ^or sons to 
succeed them. Yet Labong'o^as mocked because he had no daughter. What 
does this Imply about the need and structure of the society in which ' 
Labong*o >lives? 

3. ,Oganda, ad she walks to her death, jjakesup a song. What is the purpose of 
^ song In a- society such as this? 

. ■. ''^ . ■ ^ • ' . , . 

4. .\.Consider^the aftermath of this story: What^ sort of life will tl^e young - 
K couple have, after violating the, religious and social rules they have • ' 

. inherited? Will they be outcas/ts? Are they suited to each other-- is ^ - 
. ;• Oganda as completely a rebel as Oslnda?- Caft they ever rejoin their group? 
, How, 'then, will they live— even keep allveZ. , \ 

■ « , . • " ■" \ , ' ' * ■ ■ 

Nbte: Throughout the unit, many tales, stories, dnd poems wfll be read. Some 
will be recorded and presented to the^ class on tape cassette* as they , 
read along. Others will be read aloud by the teacher in the manner of 
the storyteller. Still others will be assigned for silent reading.^ 
An effort will be made to record all tales so that students with 
reading difficulties will have thp option and opportunity to listen 
as they read any or all of the literature. 

READING RESOURCE S ' , 

' ~. ' — ■ 4* 

"The Rain Came" - Miller, 1970: 286-296. . v 

"Prayer for Rain" -Doob, 1966: 87^ ' 
"Rain-Making Li^taijy'^ - Doob, 1966: ,67. 

"Songs for the Rain Festival" -Doob, i966: 68. ' 
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"PRAYER FOR RAIN" 

from the Nyanja People 

Thl8*'llttle aloud, and this. 
This little cloud, ftnd this, , 
Let <the rains come . ' 
Wlth'thla little cloud , - 
Give us water, 
'Our hearts are dry,' 
0 Lord, , • 

Give us water y ^ 
Our hearts are dry . " 
0 Lord. ' 

• By R. Rattfray 



- ''RAIN-MAKING J-ITANY" V 

.from the Lango People 

We must overcome the edst wind . . 

Which brings no rain; 
We cr^ve YStiCT^ 
Let showers pouip. 

Let rain fall> « 
If rain comes , then all id well. . 

If it rains and grain ripens, then all is well: 

If children rejoice, then all Is wel^l; 

If women rejoice, then all is well; 

If young men sing, then all is well; 

If the aged rejoice, then all is well; ' 

If rain comes, then all la well. 

May the wind veer to the souths ^ ^ 

So that the torrents will flow; 

May our grain fill the granaries^ 

May the granaries overflow; 

If rain cotoes, then all is well; 

If rain comes', then all is weJiil. 



By J.. .H. Drlberg 
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. . AFRICAtJ RELIGIOUS BEUEFS . * ^ 

Respect foraged and Ancestors - - 

Elderly people ar^ usually respected and accorded many rights and privileges; 
they are conal^^ered wise and are regarded as guardians of the family's Integrity/ 
Ancestors, especially those who had dlstlngulihed themselves when alive , are<;*re*^ 
garded with veneration and are Integiral parts df the African religious beliefs. 
A great ancestor Is believed to live In a spiritual realm , In contact with God and 
responsible to God for supervising the affairs of his descendantfs. He Is thought a 
to be able to protect virtuous . descendants from misfortune and te Invoke misfortune 
on the wayward. Most African religions Include rituals for praying to *and sacrl- ^. 
flclng to the ancestors. 

Despite Western characterization of Africans as "heathens," "pagans," and 
"anlmlsts," religion Is a deep, pervasive Influence In traditional African life. 
It Is Intimately Interconnected With family values through the belief In. the 
spiritual role of^ ancestors and Is expressed through art> drama, music, and 
dance, as well as through regular religious rituals and prayers. 

Most Africans believe In one God, who created the universe and man but who Is 
apmewhat remote from the dallyv lives of men and from the acts of nature. Because 
God Is believed to have more Important concerns, he Is said to have created "Spirits 
of nature, as well as those of , ancestors, to govern the fortunes of men and the 
forces of nature. Man llyes according to God*s desires when he respects the 

) ■ * * j> !* 

ancestors and family customs. Is moral and- pious Iti his behavior, and pleases 
the spirits of nature by good conduct and sacrifices. . * 

There are four chief aspects of religion that students should understand: I 

1. It Is Intimately bound up with almost all of African traditional life, so 
-th^t the individual African has long felt a deep nee# for religious belief 
and practici2« 

2. Because the traditional religious system is nonscientHLf ic, it attributes 

•*■ ^1 
to spiritual causes natural events, illnesses, injuries, .misfortune, good ' , ^ 

fortune, and other matters that Western belief tends to consider caused 

by accident or physical forces. 

3. It involves deep respect for the aged and ancestors. 1 

4. It has Inspired much of Africa's artistic achievement, and Afrlcain turn' 
has Inspired or influenced many aspects of world ar4l, including painting, 
folktales, fables, jazz, and dance. . 
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^ TlUe: Tales that Explain Creation and Natural Phenomena 

LE8$0N 4 - MAJOR OBJECTIVES V 

' » V . ■ . . . 

(1. To read folktales of West Africa which explain creation andt other natural 
/ phenomena. Such readings will point up to students the age-Qld need of 
human beings to know "how" occurrences In their environments came to be. 

1. To help students to gain an understanding of the concept pf reincarnation 
and of tl^ religion of Islam. ^ 

3# ,To demonertrate understanding of the nature of creation or natural phenomena 
tales by writing a tale. 

4. Draw parallels between African and American folktales., 
PROCEDURE ' ^ \ 



2. For a comparative version of the creation, read and <flscuss "The Forbidden 



1. Read and discuss "Deaxtmnd the Creator/' (handout) 

For a comparative 
Fruit." (handout) 

3. R^ad and discuss relncarnat Jpn concept In "The Toad." (handout) 

4. Read and discuss the Fulaui "Chain-Rhyme," which points out belief in God 
^s the ultimate powet. • 

5. Read the Hausa tale "Warthog and Hornblll" as a reflection of one practice 

of the Islam religion. ' - ^ , 

6. Read three folktales which explain natural phenomena: the- Blnl of Nigeria's 
"Why the Sky Is Far Away;" (handout) and ^wo of the Iblblo of Eastern Nigeria: 
"Why the Sun and Moon Live in the Sky" and "Thunder and Lightening." (Establish 
proper storytelling l^ettlng by having students sit in a circle aifound the ^ 
teacher with lights out and curtains drawn.) r * 

7. Write a folktale. 

INTRODUCTION * 

People everywhere ask questions. Today we will read some tales that 
originated because people wonder how the world came to be. They wanted to . 
knpw why people have different colored skins, why there is a sun and a moon, 
and why people; die. If you have ever wondered about such things, you may learn 
something new jtodayl 

CLASS' DISCUSSION QUESTIONS : . ^ . ' ^ 

1. According to the Kono people of Sierra Leone and "Death and the Creator," 
^ ^ explain: how the earth came to be; why people have different colored skin; \ 
how the sun, moon, and stars came to be^; why human beings die. (Established / 
whereabouts of Kono people of Sierra Leone. It's In the eastern j>art of the 
country.) ^ . 



2. What story does "The Forbidden Frult'^ remind you of? (Establish whereabouts 
of Efe people of Zaire on map.)' 

■ . . ■• • ' ■ ■ . ■ " . 

3. What cultural belief of the Igbo> of Nigeria Is the subject of "The Toad"? 
Explain what reincarnation Is. (Establish whereabouts of Igbo people -of 
Nigeria on map. From now on, this will be done every time a new tale or 
story I's Introduced, so students will know each people are distinct and 
unique.) ^ 

4. Briefly discuss Islam and Christianity after reading thexFulanl "Chain-Rhyme" 
and "Warthog and Hornblll.'' 

5. After reading the 3 tales explaining natural phenomena, discuss and list on 
^blackboard other phenomena about which a tale could be written. Then assign 
the writing of a short t^le (one to two pages) concerning creation 6r natural 
phenomena, using. the blackboard list as. an Idea/suggestion pool. Som^ 
suggestions could Include: \ ' 

a. a creation tale 

b. ; why we die - 

c. how the sun, moon, stars, thunder, or llgTitnlng came to be 

d. why the moon waxes and wanes . 

e. why the sun rises and sets 

f . why there are famines and droughts ^ 

g. / why dead pe^ople are burled Ih the ground 

h. how reincarnation came to be 

The paper* should Include a rough draft and a final ink copy, stapled together. 

* What American folktales do you know that correspond to the creation and "how" 
tales we have read today? « 

READING RESOUR CES ■ . ' . . 

' ■ 1 ; ' '™ • ■ i ^ . 

"Death and the Creator" - 

• ■ ■ 

"The Forbidden Fruit" ' 

"Ch^in-Rhyme" - Doob, 1966: 48. ' ' 

"The Toad" , 

* - * 

"Warthog and Hombill" - Kaula, 1968: 23,-24. 
"Why the Sky. Is Far Away" 

"Why the Sun and Moon Live in the Sky" - Arnott, 1963: 133-134. 
"Thunder and Lightning ^ Arnott, 1963: 32-34. 
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•^ ' "DEATH AND THE CREATOR" 

• . .. - *■ • ■ 

At the beginning there was nothing. In the darkness of the world lived . 
- Sa, Death, with his wife and only daughter. 

■ * . ' ■ • • 

In order to be able to live somewhere, pa created an immense '6ea of 
mud, by means of magic. One day Alatangana, the God, appeared, and visited 
Sa In his dirty abode. Shocked ^kfh is state of affairs, Alatangana 
reproached Sa fiercely, saying he' had created an uninhabitable place, 

without plants^, without living beings, without light. . ' 

To remedy these faults, Alatangana set out first of all to solidify 
the dirti He thus created the par th^ but this earth still seemed to him 
too sterile ^and too sad, and so he created vegetation and animals of all kinds. 
Sa, who was satisfied with these Improvements of his dwelling place, entertained 
great friendship for Alatangana and offered him much hospitality. After some 
time Alatangana,. who was a bachelor, asked his host for the hand of his only 
daughter. But the father found many excuses and in the end flatly refused 
to satisfy his demand. However, Alatangana came to a secret agreement with 
the young girl. He married her, and in order to escape the wrath of Sa they 
fled to a remote comer of the earth. There they-^ived hiappily and bore many 
children: seven boys. and seven girls— four white boys and girls and three black 
boys and girls. To the great sui^prlse of their parents, these children spoke 
strange languages among themselves \rtilch their pareats did not understand. 
Alatangana was annoyed and finally decided to go and consult Sa, and without 
delay he set out on his way. 

■ ■ » 

His father-in-law addressed him coldly and said: "Yes, it was I who 
punished you, because you have offended me* You shall never understand what 
your children say. But I shall give your white children intelligence and 
paper an<f ink so that they may write down their thoughts. To your black chil- 
dren, so that they may feed themselves and procure ev^erything they need, I 
shall give the hoe, the matchet,- and the axe.' f 

Sa aldo recommended to Alatangana that the white children should marry 
'ainong themsnelves and the black children should so , do the same/ Eager to be 
reconciled to his father-in-law, Alatangana accepted all his conditions- When 
he returned he had the marriages of all his children celebrated. They dispersed 
to all parts of the world and engendered the white and black races. From these 
, ancestoirs were born Innumerable children whom we know today under the names of 
French, English, Italians, Germans, etc. , on the one hand, and Kono, Guuerze, 
.Manon Malinke, and Toma Yacouba on the other. 

But the world that had thus been peopled was still living In dafknesd. Once 
more Alatangana was forced to ask the advice of Sa* He commanded the ^tou~tou^ 
(an early-jrlQlng little red bird) and the cock to go and ask Sa*8 advice* 

When he had heard the two messengers, Sa told them: **Enter the house. I 
shkll give you the soAg by which you shall call the light of day sp that men csfa 
go about the 1^ work. ^ 
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When the messengers returned, Alatangana became angry and scolded them: 
"I gave you money and I gave you food for your journey, and you neglected 
your duty. You deserve death." 

■ • " ♦ . 

But In the end Alatangana mercifully forgave the two unhappy messengers. 
A.llttle later the tou-tou gave its first cry and the cock too uttered his 
first song. ' ,^ 

^And behdld, a miracle: ,^rdly had the two bi,rds finished their song when 
the first day dawned. The sun appeared on the hori^n and according to the 
directions of /Sa started on its celestial course. When his Journey iras completed 
the sun went to sleep somewhere on the other side of the earth- At this moment 
there appears the stars In order to give to mankind some of their light during 
the night. And since that day the two birds must , sing in order to call the 
light. First 'the tou-tpu and them the cock. 

Having thus given the sun, the moon and the stars to mankind, Sa called 
Alatangana. He said tp him: "You took my only child away and in return I 
have done good to you. It is your turn now to render me a service: as, I 
have been deprived of my child, you must give me one of your, any time that 
I choose to call for one. He shall hear a calabash rattle In his dreams i^eii 
I choose him,. This shall be my call which must always be obeyed." 

Conscious of his guilt, Alatangana could not but consent. Thus it is 
because Alatangana disobeyed the custom requiring the payment of the bride- ^ 
price that human beings must die. 

• » ■ 

from the Kpno People of Sierra Leone 

... ,t ■ 

* "WHY THE SKY IS FAR AWAY" v 

■ 1 ■ 

In the beginning, the sky was verf close to the earth. In those days men 
did not have tO' till the ground, becaiise whenever they felt hungry they simply 
cut off a piece of the^ sky and ate it. But the sky grew angry because often 
they cut off more than they could eat, and threw the left-ov,er« on the rubbish 
heap, and so he warned men that If they were not more careful* in future he would 
move far away. * " , 

, For a while everyone paid attention to his warning*. But one day a greedy 

woman cut off an enormous piece of the sky. She ate as much as she could, but 
was unablte. to f inish it. Frightened, she called her husband, but he too could • 
not fllr^ife^ itvv the entire village to help, but they could not finish 

it,----3&rr"th^^^^^^^^^^ to throw the remainder on the rubbish heap. Then the 

•»kyVi^^d« and rose up highi above the earth, far beyond the 

Jr<|a(Cft 'o^ then on men have had to work for their living. 



"THE FORBIDDEN FRUIT". . ' 

God created the first human being with the Kelp of the moon. He kneaded 
the^ody out of clay; then he covered it with skin and at the end he poured 
blo^ iQto it. He called the first man Baatsi. 

Then he whispered into his ear, telling him to beget many children, but to 
Impress upon them the following rule: from all trees you may eat, but not from 
the Tahu tree. ' * • 

Baatsi had many children and he made them obey the rule. When he became pld 
he retired to heaven. His children obeyed the rule and when they grew old, {hey 
too retired to' heaven. 

But one day a pregnant woman was seized with an irresistible desire to eat 
the fruit of the Tahu tree. She asked' her husband to break some for her, but he 
refused. But when she persisted the husband gave way. He crept into the forest 
at night, picked the Tahu fruit, peeled it and hid the peel in the bush. But the 
moon hdd seen him and she told God what she had seen. 

i God was so angry that he sent death as a punishment to men. v 

from the Efe People of Zaire 



. "THE TOAD" 

When Death first entered the world, men sent a messenger to Chuki, asking 
him whether the dead could not be restored to life and sent back to their old 
homes. They chose the dog as their messenger. . " 

the dojtk however, did not go straight to phuku, and dallied on the way. 
The toad had overheard the message, and, as he wished to punish mankind, he 
overtook the dog and, reached Chiiku first.' He said he had been sent by men to 
say that after dekth they had no desire at all to return to the world. Chuku 
declared that he/would respect their wishes, and wihen the dog arrived later 
with the true mefssage he refused to alter his decision. 

Thus", altl/ough a human beiijig may be born again, he cannot return with 
the same body- and the same personality,. / 

• " ' from \he Igbo Beople of Nigeria 
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Title: Animal Tales - 
LESSON 5 - MAJOR OBJECTIVES 

.1. To read tales which ref lect the value and attitudes of the people who 
y created them. 

2. To demonstrate understanding of the nature of the animal Jtale by writidg 
one of the 3 types of animal tales. . ' 



PROCEDURE " 



V 



1. Read';Hjhy the Spider Lean," "Why the Bat Flies at Night," "All of You," 
"Why Flies Bother Cows,", and "Why the Cat Kills Rats." 

' . • - 

2. Read "or the Fat Woman Who Melted Away." 

■ . ■ . - . . ■ ■ . . ■■ ■ 

3. Read "Procrastination Doesn't Pay" and "Greediness Doesn't Pay." ' 

A. After establishing the category into which each tale fits, list an idea/ 
suggestion pool on the board of other subjects about which an animal 
tale could be written. List ideas in the proper category. Assign the 
.writing of one of the three types of animal tales. ' 



INTRODUCTION 



Another type" of folk taXe is the animal tale. Animals are the main characters, 
and what they do reflects fhe life; heatt, and mind of the people which produced 
the tale. . 

1. Some animal tales explain why some animals have certain characteristics, ° 
such as^ why flies buzz or why a hawk kills chickens. 

2. Some animal tales reveal the established practices of a society. 

3. Some animal tales teach a way of living that the people consider socially 
acceptable. 

We will read arilmal tales today. See if you can tell x^hich category each tale 
fits into. ' • . ^ — ■'- — 

CLASS DISCUSSION QUESTIONS ; 

1, How can we classify the 8 tales Irfto the 3 categories? (General discussion 
of the tj^les will result as we classify the tales). 

2. What American folk tales do you know that correspond to the three categories . 
V mentioned above? 

READING RESOURCES 

• ^ — — *- p — 

"Why the Spider Is Lean". ■* African Studies handout by Momodu Kargo, ' . ' 
^handout available from the African Studies Program. The title is: 'Volk Tales 
from Sierra Leone." . \ 



"ttow Dog Outwitted Leopatd" - African Studies handout by Momodu Kargo, 
handout available from the African Studl.es Program, same titles below. 

"Folktale from Sierra Leone." 

"Why the Bat Files at Night" - Arnott, 1963: 150-152. 
"All of You" - SSGSC, 1967: 120-122. 

"Why Flies Bother Cows" - Dayirell, 1964: 66-67. ' 

"Why the Cat I^lls Rats" Dayreil, 1964, 68-69. 

"Of the Fat Woman Who Melted Away" - Dayreil, 1964: 83-85. 

"Pi^ocrastination Doesn't Pay" - Addo, 1968: 37. . 

"Gretdiness Doesn't . Pay -Addo, 1968, 26-30. 



Title: Tales that Teac^ Standards of Behavior 
LESSON 6 MAJOR OBJECTIVES , 

♦1. To demonstrate that standards behavior, as reflected in the selected 
tales, are much the same as Amferlcan standards of behaVlor. 
a. Keep your word. (I'A Promise Is a Promise") ^ - \ * 

6^ Don't boast. ("The Monkey and the Snail") " 

c. Don't be greedy. ("About Envy") ("Ananse and His Visitor, Turtle.") . 

d. Respect your elders. ("The Tortoise and the Hare") 

f. Don't talk too much. ("The Talking Skull") -t 

g. Remeniber your elc^rs after they die. ("The Cow-Tail Switch")" 

2. To point out that ancestors are specially repiembered and revered in African 
family life. . " 

PROCEDURB , 

1., 'Handouts of reading will be. passed out. . 

Disciss similarities in African and American standards of behavior (integrity, 
responsibility, respect, moderation/restraint, resoutcef ulnessf" modesty) , t r 
^ , ' - . . ' ' ■ ' 

3. Read and discuss "Prayef to Ancestral Spirits" and "Forefathers" to establish 
the role of ancestors in African family life. Also read "Songs Accompanying 
Healing Magic" to touch on role of spirits. V 

^ ■ 

INTRODUCTION ^ 

We have talked ^about and written a tale Concerning the "how" of cteation or 
the "why'^ of nature's elements.^ We -have also written an animal tale* Today we 
will be reading tales that deal with the nature of man: how he should act, and 
how he does act. .^n's strengths and weaknesses and how he should tteat his 
neighbors will be treated from the point of view of different African peoples. 
As In animal tales, you will notice that the tales you will read ,today sometimes 
substitute animals In place- of people. Howevefr, the things the animals do and 
thp ways they act represent things that humans do and the ways humans act. As 
we read todayt intake note ,of differences or similarities you see in standards of 
conduct In West Africa and in America. , 

CLASS DISCUSSION QUESTIONS : ' • | 

1. List the standards of behavior on the boards 

2. How can you account for so many slmilarit:^es in standards of behavior? 
Do we to America respect and remember but/ elders? Why or why not? What 
is the Tole of elders in African society?/ 

y. According to "Prayer to Ancestral Spirits" and "Forefathers {" 

what conclusions can you draw about the pole of ancestors in African f 

■ ' ■ ■'*/'■■ ■ ^ 

Folktales: "Ananse and His Visitor, Turtle"/ - Ashantt, <3hana 
' "The Talking Skull" - Nigeria ; 



"The Cow-Tall Switch" -Liberia * 
"A Promise is a Promise" - Nlgei: la , " 

. "The Monkey aqd the Snall^' - Sierra Leone • 
> "The Tortoise and the Hare" Sierra Leone 

"About Envy" - Nigeria ^ f * ' ' 

READING RESOURCES 

"i^anse and His Vlg;ltor, Turtle*' - Kaula, 1968: 25-5l. 
"The Talking Skull" - Miller, 1970: 74. . , 

-^'The Cow-Tall. Switch"' - Courlancfer, 1975: 85-88. 

"A Promise 'is A Promise" - handout available from the" African Studies 
Program entitled "Nigerian Folktales." 

* ■ 

. , . % t ' 

"The Monkey $nd the Snail: - handout available from the African Studies 
Progrson entitled "Folktales from Sierra Leone." . 

• ' ' ■ . . . ■ " " " ' ' 

"The, Tortoise and the Hare" - handout available from African Studies 
Program, same as above. 

"About Envy" - SSCSC, 1967: 118-119. , * 

"Prayer to Ancestral Spirits" - Doob, 1966, 69. 
"Forefathers" - Midler,- 1970: 105-106. 
."Songs .Accompanying Healing Magic" - Doob, 1966: 63*. 



STANDARDS OF BEHAVlbr AS REFLECTED IN SELBGTED FOLK TALES 
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I.' The seven tales, you read for-today )ate listed ielow. After reading them. 
' ytch the tale en the- left with the behavior tt points out on the -right. * 
Four of the seven tales have tvo answers. > . ^ ■ - ^■ 



•1 



'(1) 


A. 


Ananae and His Visitor, TuVtle 


(2) 


B. 


The Talking Skull 


(1> 

V 


C. 


The CowrTall Switch ' : / 


(1) 


J). 


A Promise Is a Promise, \ 


(2) 


E. 


The Honkey and the Snail 

•• \ . * . . . ^ " 


(2) 


F. 


The Tortqise and the Hare 


(2) 


6. 


AbWt EnW . 



1. Boastijig does not' pay, \ 

2. , Pride yourself on what you will ^ 

someone in the* world exqels you, 

3. ,Do not covet what is -your nelghbar •s* 

4. Keep your 'word onc^ ydu g^ive it. 
5 V Neveiii^^srespect * the elderly. 

6 . Talk is silver , f Hence is^ gold. 

7. It's better to use ml^d instead 
of muscle. ' ' - 

5. Share your wealth with your.' ' 
neighbor. 



B 



II. 

1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

5: 

% 

6. 



J? 9» Teeth s6rve^ft8 a fence to 



the mouth. 



Slow hut sure wins the raee. 
11. Remenber and honor the dead. 



In your best handwriting, answei; the following questions In^ xomplete sentences . 
Five points will be deducted if ybu do not Twrit^ complete "slentences. ~~ 



"The Tortoise and the\Hare," name two .reasons why the hare wished to race 
tne tdr.toise. . \ % 

\ «• © . " ■ 1. . 

Describe the personality 0f the'^dttoise in "Th©' Tortoise and the H^re." 
In "The Monkey and the Snail," explain how tfte snail outsmarted the monkey. 
In "A PromisV Is k Promise]" explain why the mother sough^ Iroko's help. 
In "The Talkihg- Skull," why! was the hunter killed? 

In "About Envy, "^ why does the elephant let the first girl go safely, but not 
the sejcond girl? ; ' ' • . ^* 

In "The Cow-Tail Switch," explain why Ogaloussa gives the cow-tail switch 
to Pull Instead of one of his other sons. ♦ , ' 

In "Ananse and His Visitor, /Turtle, "how does turtle out smart, Ananse? ) 



Tltl«: The Family and Socialization: Children and Elders ~. 
LKSSOlf 7 - MAJOR OBJECTIVES 

1. To enable the student to tiAderstand the .role of elders and o£ children 
' In the family life of an African village. ' ' 

• ' • '■ 

2. " To establish the significance of the initiation ceremony as a means of' 
, perpetuating customs of the ethnic group. i 

3* To encourage dtudei^ts to respect differences they detect between African 
and American cultures. Such differences result from. different needs and a 
different spcial structure. « . 

r. . • r-- • . , ' • ■ • 

PROCEDURE • ' , ' • 

1. "Blessings Upon an Infant," "Lullaby," and "Game of Pots" establish roles *' 
of children in an African village. Establish t^he function of the child nurse, 

2. The role of elders Is ^clearly defined iri "Tongues Cause More .Trouble Than 
^Weapons of War J' 

3. Read "Life in Our Village," Discuss the role of elders as- It contrasts 
to the role, of children. What do girls do? -Boys? ^ 

A.' "Incantation Durlbg Initiation into a^^Sacret Society" and "The Leopdrd" 
establish the Importance of successful ^initiations when a boy comes of age. 

^5. Answer study questions on "The Lcapard." ' 

IHTROPUCTION ' ^ , 

Yesterday we discussed standards of behavior, and we eatabllLshed that the 
role of elders and ancestors in Afrlcai^ society is different than in AmeHca. 
.Today we will read stories and poems that will help^us to better understand 
the. role o£ elders and- die role of young boys and girls in an African village 
tot today. - We Will see how they behave In relation to each others ' 

- . . ^ . A . - ' • • : 

fcLASS DISCUSSION QUESTIONS ; ^ ' ' ^ 

1. Who is "the stranger" in "Blessings Upon an Infant"? Who is asking that 

the child be blessed?*^ What blefssln^f are asked on the Infant and his family? 
What* does the poem tell you of family life in the infantas village? 

2. Who sings "Lullat)y"7 What things are hla family doing as the baby sleeps? 

3. -Do children in' America sing 'as they pl^y as the childrep do in "The Game 

. of Pots"? Is this game purely for recreation? • .". ' ;, • 

4. Why did tha eldet spank Tongo in "Tongues Cause More Trouble Than Weapons 
of War"? Do you think he*was interfering? Would he 'be crlt;lclzed for wha,t 
he. did in Aniarican society? in African society? -Why? 

o . '. / 

i . • • •• . , . /' 

5e. In *'Llfe In Our Village/*^ do the elders know why hide and seek Is svpop^lar 

, game? - . ■ — ^V- • 



LESSON. 7 (CONTINUED) . / ' * . 

6. Why^l9 a punlehment of daath the penalty of revealing initiation practices 
••2l During Initiation Into a "Secret Society," After reading 

The Leopard," answer the study questions. What initiation procedures di 
we have in America that could compare with the teat of courage Prince Moaui 
endures? What Initiation rites do gitls in America experience? Why is tt^ 
; so essenUal that African youths pass, the test? At what age Is a hovfn 
sidered a man In our society? Wiit roles do sports play in marking the 
change of boys Into men? In what ways are our football games and African 
, animal hunts the same? different? Are older,people here pleased 
• when a boy becomes a man? WIfy or why not? In African conmunities, every 
'ij^Btrong vuaa. Is needtd. Is this -true here? Are manhood tests in the, U.S. 
the same in rural areas as they are in the cities, where, there are few 
natural forces against which to test oneself? Do- these tests vary from 
neighborhood to neighborhood within a city? 

READING RESOURCES 

"Blessings Upon* an Infant" - Doob, 1966: 49 , • 
"Lullaby" - Doob, 1966: 103. ' • 

"Games of Potd'' - Trask, 1966: 46-47. . 

"Tongues Cause More Trouble Than Weapons of War" - SSCSC , 1967: 103-104. 
"Life in Our Village" - Miller, 1970, 251. ' 
"Incantation During Initiation inta^Secxet Society" - Doob, 1966: 66. 
"The Leopard" - McKeo^m, 1969: 39,-4 A. . * 



'8TUW QUESTtONS OVER "THE LEOPARD" f , v 
X. The,pr±iipe*a age was ' ; y 

. • b. -16 ■ ■ 

. c. ■ 18 . •;. , • 

2« The prince was armed with / 
a* poisoned arrQ};s 7; , 

b« a bow, a polsQned arro^', and a aword 
c* a bow, an arrow, and poisoned sword 



■J 



3« The leopard was watchlnj|' 

a. the antelope ;/ 

b. the boy 5 ' / 
c* the hogs 

4« Blood streamed doWn the boy's face 
a. when the leopard clawed him 
b« after the^ leopard dledik* 

c. as soon jab the arrow hit the leopard \s throat 

5 • Lamina carried the prince home 
on a stretcher 
b« in a dugout canoe 
c. on a horse's back 



6« The prlncefs wounds healed 
a. at dawn the next d>ay 
' b« in one week 
c. in less thaiji two months ' ' 

?• The prince will always carry ^ 

a« thA smell of leopard's blood ^ , 

the scars of a leopard's claws 
c. a cat\e ^ ^ 

8. This story took^place in 

a. East Africa . » » 

b. South Africa 

c. West Africa 

9* Prince Modupe went into the forest because he had to 

a. prove his manhood 
b* hunt for food 

0/ skin a leopard 

" *. » . ■ 

10. A Masai youth might have to grab a lion by the . tail to 
« a. show that he is able to ptotect his ^ttle 

b. prove that he can endure pain . 

c. show his hunting skillj5 

* * ■ 

11* , A boy who sAows fear during circumcision may be "as good 

a. he must give up his cattle 

b. he will not be respected 

c. he must grab the tail of a lion 



STUDY QUESTIONS OVER "THE LEOPARD" (CONTINUED) 



12. ^Boya at'tend special schools as part of mafthood rites to 
a. prove that 'they can endure pain 
^ b.' t'ake slnftlnR lessons 

c. learn the customs of their ethnic group , 



Title: The Husband-Wife Relatloriship and Change 

LESSON 8 - MAJOR OBJEC TIVES 

' TT— — — ' [ , . . * ■ 

L. To define and understand thef husband -wife relationship as It has existed 
traditionally. " . 



2. To recognize Krlo (pldgln-Engllsh) as a tongue spoken In West Africa. 

3. To become aware of attitudlnal and social changes that are occurring in * 
some parts of .Africa concerning; ^ 

a. polygyny to monogamy " 

b. the adaption of "modern" ways of life to go along with the "traditional" 
ways of llffe, a process which amalgamates the "traditional and the 
modern." ' 

PROCEDURE » 

1. Read and dlscuss"In Praise of Marriage" and "The Igbo Family: An Economic 
Partnership" to establish the Importance and function of marriage in African 
society. 

2. Read and discuss "The Untllled Field" to demonstrate the shared responsibilities 
of man iand wife in their labor, and to illustrate division of labor. 

3. Read "Dlmehln Transition: to stimulate discussion concerning African culture 
in flux;. /^^ 

IMTRODUCTION ^ v * ^ 

* Yesterday we discussed t:h,e. roles of elders and children in villages of West 
Africa^ Today we will take a[ look at the relationship between husband and wife. 
We will also take note of ^d(h^K^es that are occuring in African social struc.ture 
aiki compare these with cha^i^s in American society. 

CLASS DISCUSSION QUEStl01^§^ ?Z- ' ' • 

1. How is a woman defined in "In Praise of Marriage"? How does the attitude of 
the <poet compare'^Cb the attitude toward marriagfe ^n America? In "The Igbo . 
Family: an Economic Partnership/' the wife seems to be the working partner 
to a greater degree than the husband. ^ How does this compare to i^etican 
society? ^ ' ^ 

2. In "The Untllled Field," how is the man'd anger at his wife finally repolved? 

;■ A ■ . - 

3. In I'^e -Wife for One Man," what is implicit in the concept of "new culture"? 
Ts. change good in itself, or must it be evaluated according to criteria outside 
itself? Why? In Stanza two, thi poet refers to tradition to" support his bppo- 

, pition to monogyny. To what extent, is his argument valid? Was there no interest,, 

equality of man and woiMsn before the Europeans went to Africa? In Stanza 
' . three, the author suggests that marrla^t exists primarily for the legalization 



/ 



of offspring, that a wife must bear children to be a proper wife. Whj 
people get married In America? To legalize any children that they mlg. 
have? To give life to' heir p *ho will tevere the ancestors? To legallS 
the heirs who will revere ancistora? To please' God? (Because It Is 
cusitomary? Does Imoukhuede's suggestion about the purpose of marriage 
resemble that In which your people believe? How Is It similar and how 
Is It different? ^ 



do 
e 



READING RESOURCES ■ 

"In Praise of^ Marriage" - D^ob, 1966: 100. 
"The Igbo Family: An Economic Partnership" SSCSC, 19671 84 
"The Untllled Land" V Cart ey, 1970: 126-128. 
"One Wife for' One Man" V- Hughes, 1963: 957^6. 
"fiimeh In Transition" -\SSCSC, 1967: 153-154. 



Title: Proverbs and Riddles 



LESSON 9 -Major objectives 

• " ' ■ . ■ 

!• To acquaint the student with Yoruba proverbs as a representation of the wit \ 
and wisdom of the Yoruba people. ■ , 

■ ■ ' » . ■ 

2. To see parallels and be able to match Yoruba proverbs with American proverbs * 
or saying^ which communicate' the same idea. . - 

3. To identify Ashantl gold we|ghts and some of the proverbs that accompany them. 

^ . ■ • . 

A. To redd and discuss riddles and try to deqipher a few. (This will be difficult, 
since they usually contains puns and local references.) 

5. To illustrate that proverbs and riddles record thoughts and feelings of West 
Africans; that is, they reflect values. • 



PROCEDURE . , . 

1 . Read and interpret Yoruba proverbs . 

2. Match Yoruba proverbs with American proverbs " and sayings which meaa the sane thing. 

3.. Look at a slide of Ashanti gold weights and look at illustrations x>f the 

prov«,rbs that accompany them. Pilmstrip, "The Ashanti of GWana: A Heritage of Gold,' 
filmstrips, qassettes and narrative, available from the African Studies Program. 

A. Decipher riddles. 

• ♦ ■ . . . ' 

INTRODUCTION 

Proverbs reflect the basic concerns and intere&ts of the people who produce 
theni. They are statements which contain some element o£ wisdom or which embody 
a commonly accepted belief. They are a part of practically every culture in the 
world. Proverbs can Influence our dally decisionsu Therefore , the prAverb could 
be considered a& a Subtle, powerful faictor of life. We are all familiar with 
"see no evil; hear no evil; say no evil;'* "birds of a feather flock together;" 
"look before you leap;" and many others. Sometimes, arguments can be settled when 
pne of the participants Injects an apt proverb at an opportune time. And the, 
defeated opposition too often fails ito xealize that some proverbs contradict 
otheYs-»-.^of instance y contrast "look before you leap" with, "he who hesitates ^ 
la lost)." Also contrast "keep your nose to the grindstone" with "all work and 
no play makes Jack a dull boy." In aome African^ommunities the people habitually 
teclte proverbs in decision-making. Arguments are settled by quoting proverbs 
to such an extent that disputants in legal cases acquire the assistance of con- 
sultants versed in proverbial lore Just as we hire attorneys. ' Today we will riead 
some Yoi^ba proverbs and interpret their meanittgs* We will translate some Yoruba 
proverbs into their American equivalents. We will look at some illustrated Ashantl 
proverbs called "gold weights." And we will try our hands at some riddles from 
^West Africa. Storytelling sessions at night may start off with riddles, or the 
tales themselves may be Interspersed with riddles* Through reading proverbs and 
riddles t we will haVe an opportunity to appreciate the wit and visdom of the West 
African peoples. 



CLASS DISCUSSION QUESTIONS ; . 

* ' . 

^* <:larlfy the meanings of proverbs and riddUs (on handouts) 

faiilllr ^T''''' ^ general' discussion of proverbs students are 

familiar with will begin the discussion. 

onwrn^Mrwa^ ^fake up some nddUs that reveal aspects of American culture. 

SOURCES *^ ' 

Yoruba proverbs - Barton, 1969: 1.1 ^( 
•Riddles - Jablow, 1^1: 195-202. 

Ashanti gold weightdescriptlons and proverbs - Courlander, 1975: 129-133. 

■ ■ ■■ "^ ■ . , ■ ' . ' • ■ ' 
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INTERPRETATION OF 
SQ^^E YORUBA PROVERBS , , 



ERIC 



1. By labour comes wealth. — ("Labor improbus omnia vincit.") > 

2. It will not da to reveal one's secrets to a tattler. — (A common sentiment.) 

_ 3, The marsh (or pool) stands aloof, as if it were not akin to the stream. — ' 

(Said of people who are proud and reserved,- or who pretent to be what thev are 
not.) ' i 

A. A long time may pass before one is caught in a lie (literally, a lie will not 
go to oblivion). — (But detection comes at last.) \ ■ " 

5. The slanderer brings disgrace on one, like a* leptosy which attack one on the 
point of the nOse (where all cansee it.). — (Said of one who tells another's 
faults in public.) 

6. Covetousness is the father of unsatisfied desires. 

. ' ■ ■ ■ ' . • ■ 

'7. One who does not understand the yellow palm-bird says the yellow palm-bird is 
noise (i.e., a mere chatterer: but the birds are supposed to understand 
one another).— (This , proverb means that men are prone to despise what they 
do not understand.) 

8. The LoAi of Heaven has created us with different natures. —(We must not 
expect to fihd the same qualities in all men.) 

9. If a great (or powerful) man shotild wrong you, smile upon him. — (Because* 
reslstence would bring upon you a still greater misfortxme.) 

*• ' ' ■ 

10. If a dog has a man to back him he will kill a baboon.— (Showing the 
advantage of sustaining and encouraging people in their efforts.) 

11. He who waits for chance may wait a year.-T-(Said to those who are ever 
looking for "something to turn up.") 

12. You may say the blow Is very light—you do not reflect that it hurts the 
snail. — (Said to those who excuse their maltreatment of others on the ground 

^that it is no great matter.) . 

13. One should never laugh at a sick person; perhaps what afflicts him today 
may afflict you tomorrow. 

'14, When the farmer is tying up corn-shd%vers he rejoices; from bundles of 
: corn come bundles bf money,. 

. » ■ < . - . ■ • 

15. Th^ bat hangs with its head down, watching the actions of all b4-rds.— (This 
, teaches silent observation.) 

16. The thread follows the needle.— (Applied to anything which happens as a * 
mitural consequence.) 

17. If God should compute our sins, we should perish. t 

■ • , . . \ . ■ / ■ 

; . ■ ■ ^ ■ • ■ ■ 35 ■ ' , •' 
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16. : The man who has bread t6_ eat (literally, one who eats the large loaf). does 

not appreciate the severity of a famine. 

17. Much talking Is unbecoming In an elder. 

• ■ ■ . • ^ . . . ^ 

18. * Respect the elders: they are our fathers « f \ 

19. The younger should not Intrude Into the seat of the elders. 

20. The name given to a child becomes natural to It. 

21. Ashes fly back In the face of him ^hat throws them.— (We say the same of curses.) 
22 i May you eat old age an<^ longevity. — (Meaning , may , you enjoy many days.) 

23. A man. with a couj^h cannot conceal himself. " 

24. A peace-maker (often) receives woirads.— <For which reason it Is presumed 
he is 'pleased.") ^1, 

25. Perseverance Is everything.— (With us It accomplishes great things— "Labor-— ^ - 
improbus omnia ylnclt.") 



26. > Wherever a man goes to dwell, his character goes with him. 

27. The laborer \is always In the sun: " the landowner Is always In the shade.— - 
(Meaning, that one tolls while thie otherjreaps the fruit.) " 

28. Every man*s character Is good In his own eyes. 



) 
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1. If you attend to what Is roasting ^ 
It will not be burned. 
N ■ ' 

Bt Rock-salt Is the produce of Hausaland: " 
tobacco Is the produce of the Oyibo 
(ETuropean); the spoon (with which the 
mixture of rock-salt and tobacco Is 
retailed) is the produce of the Chief 

of Ire. 

✓ . . . * 

9. The dawn cojaes not twice to wake . 
a man; the dawn is the earliest part 
of the day (i.e., time to begin work) ; 
(with) the evening twilight comes the 

* ' nighf. J \ . 

10. "Today I am going! — tomorrow I am 
golngi" (intended removal 'today or 
tomorrow) gives the stranger no en-"^"'^ 
courag^ment to plant the Ahusa (al- 
though it bears fruit very quickly). 



o 
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gt Thay'^also serve who only 
stand and wait. \ : 

h. Early to bed and early to 
rise, makes a man healthy^ 
wealthy, and wise. V ' 

i. Good folks are scarce » 

J. Everything isiln its own 
place. * ' 



> 
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SO>IB YORUfiA PROVERBS AND THEIR AMERICAN EQUIVALENTS 



Directions ; your hand at matcfiinR Yoruba and American proverbs and sayings* Do £ 

inanv as vou c^n. Xhen workowith a nelRhbor and figure out the rest. 

!• Mouth not kee^ping to mouth, and lip ^ 
not keeping to lip,, bringj trou]?le to 
the jaws. 



2. We. should not undertake a thing which 
^ we cannot lift (perf^r^n)'. 

3. Frowning and fierceness prove not V ^ 
^ manliness. 

4. A self-willed man soon has disgrace. 

5. A contemptuous action should not be 
done to our felldwman. 

> 

6. He who. Injutes (ot despises) another^ 
/' * Injures (or despises) himself. 

7. He that forgives (the aggressor) gains 
*the victory in (or ends)^ the dispute. 

8. ! Leave the battle to God , and rest your 

head (or temple) upon your hand ^(as a 
spectator) . 

9. He fle^frpm^the sword, aftd hid in\the 
scabbard (into which the swoird will 
re l;um) . 

10. If the matter be dark, dive to the 
bottom^ 

. 1. ContracHon of Words conceals the sense. 

2. The Aro (mai> with withered limb) is 

the porter at the gate (i.e., stationary 
' servant) to the gods. 

3* The palm of the hand never deceives 
one. 

4. However well an image be made, it. 
must stand upon something. 

5. One here, two there, (so) the market 

is filled up. . ^ " 



6. Ordinary. people are as common as 
grass ^ b^t good people are dearer 
than ^ri eye* 



1 
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a. Forgive and forget* 

b. Look before you le^p. 

9 

c. Don^t bite off more 
than you can chevx. 

d. Don't cut off your nose 
to spite your face. 

e. Talk is silver, silence 
Is gold. 

f. It's in God's hands now. 

fe. Out of the frying-pan, 
IntQ the fire. 

h. Dogs that bark don't\ bite. 

1. Do unto others as yoU would 
have them do unto you, 

j. Pride goeth before the fall. 



10- 
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a. Do the thing with all 
your mlRht. 

\ ■ > 
D\ A rolling s^one gathers 

no moss. ^ 

c. Brevity is thp soul of wit. 

d^ Ther^must be ^ reason for 
everything:^ there is no 
smoke without f ire • 

e. ^ Slow but stite wins the race 

\ \ 

f. A bird in the l\andl is worth 
twp in the bush. 



Title: The Folk Tale: An -^Oral Tradition 

■ - ' ' ' ■ ■ * .• 

LESSON 10 - MAJOR OBJECTIVES • >> 

« 

^* oL^Ziy^^^^ "r^^^"' ^^''^"^ tales by having them stage their 

own renditions of one of four folk tales, - — 

2v To write a paper 'on '.'What I Know About West Africa," which will serve ^as 
an evaluatlqn of student concepts and attitudes. . ^ 



S ■ ' 



PROCEDURE 




Divide into groups for assignment of parts. Use therestof the class period 
nLtI«'^"- ^ °^ characters may wish to make 'ardboa^d' ' . 

xnametags to wear so the meaning of the^tale will be clear to the audience. 

2. Each group, will present their dramatized folk tale. The audience will 
consist of the rest of the class and a guest class. ■ ' 

Folk Tales :^ ;'The Patched Cloak" (16 people) 

^ The Sun, A Bushman Legend" (6-7 people) < - 

^^The Search for the Home of the Sun'I (7 people) 
The Partnership of Rabbit and Elephant, and What Came of It" (n people) 

3. Write an in-class paper (both rough draft and final ink copy) on "What I 
Know About West Africa." The student should feel free to Include impressions 
that he may have had about Africa that 4e now knows, are erroneous . This will 
indicate whether or not students have correctly formed concepts presente'd 
throughout the.unit and whether they have formed posJ.tive attitudes toward ■ 
West African peoples and cultures. 



4. Complete a "Seek and Fi^nd" puzzle of concepts presented throughout the unit. 



A 

INTRODUCTION \ 



In this unit we have rea\ fol^ tales and written folk t31es^ We have learned 
about family life in West Af rL:an viUages and studied some proverbs and riddles 
in an effort to relate the peo^Lestto the literature they have produced. Today 
?!vpT v-r%i'?^ opportunity t^ relate to the African folk tale on a.personal 
level. You will choose one of tour tales and ap.t them out in groups. Each group 
will need to appoint ee narrator, \ and then you can decide who wUl play wh^fe<|£rt>. 



Some are speaking parts, and oth^ parts will be acted^ out, or mimed, tqu may 
play several small parts to equal\one speaking part. The approximate number of 
people needed for each tale is indicated at the top of the tcript, so divide into 
groups accordingly. * *- » «= 

CLASS DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1. As a group, find a proverb that [summarizes -the point of the play you have 
chosen to act out. See the teacUr for Ashanti, Haus4. Yoruba,- and -American 
proverbs «^ \ ^ . 

\» ■ f \ ' . ' 

2. U[hat dp these folktales tell ais al^out the people of each tal^ and their 

Values and practices? ^ 3,9 . 



IiSSSOH 1.0 ' . ' 
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- THE PATCHED CLOk 

; from Tales from the Malay Quarter 

A poor widow woman, who had only one son, named Abdullah', .wanted 
very much to send him to schooli but tJhey'had hardly enough to eat, . 
. and to buy clothes was quite out of the question. All th&t Abdullah , 
had ,to we^r was a tattered pair of trousers, and when it was cold the 
widpw gave him a cloak patched with many colours. 

Abdullah wished very much to go to school and could not-under- 
stand why his mother grew so sad whenever he spoke of ft. One cold 
morning he determined to ask 'the imam if he could join his classes. ^ 

. ' Of cour&e, my son," said the imam. "Is not the Word of God 
proclaimed here , and are you not AbdullalPT No doubt your mother was 
ashamed to send you here without pretty clothes. But here the poor 
apd. the, rich are one, and I'll not allow anyone here to poke fUn :at 
' poverty." ' 

All went along splendidly at the imam's and Abdullah enjoyed his 
first lesson, but as scan as the other boys met him, in the street- ' 
they could not refrain from teasing him about his badly patched - " 
■cloak. ....... , . ^ •■ 

One of the boys made a little s.6ng and they all sang it togethel^ 
as soon as Abdullah, wi1^ patches all over him, appeared round the 
Comer I . , , - 

'ijap, dit is lap, ° . , 

♦ tap, dit Is lap...,. - ' \ 

(Patch, there is a patch) 

That afternoon Abdullah wandered forlornly in the desert, for 
the chMdren's mocking^ drove him 'out of the village. 

At the^foot of a^date palm he cam^ upon a diead dog, tjeside 
which its mate l|ty mourning. 

"Poor Creature', " said Abdullah to the little dog who was 
mourning. "You've lost your mate. - If only I could, I'd give him 
back to you, but. only Cod \ can do that." 

• . The . little dog looked up at l>im with beseeching feyes. 
^ Do you warit me to pray for him? Maybe .God /will hear our 
J>rayer. I'll throw my cloak over, your mate, so that the sun can't 
scorch him." ( , 

And Abdullah drew the patched cloak -pver the dead dog, knelt 
down^near i^he date palm knd begged God 'to give back the animal to. 
^its njate, \ ^ v 

. He had hardly finished when the cloak stirred and the dog crept 
out 'of it^ licked Abdullah's hand and began to frolic with its mate. 

The^ joy of tho.se thre^iB was vbouhdless a& they went away. 

Near one of the pale, yellow sand dunes, which stretched out to , 
the horizon, lav a dead cock and alongside mourned a little- hen. 

"^erhapsT . God will hear my prayer again," said Abdullah, and 
vhe threw his cloak over the cock before he began to pray. 

He'd hardly finished when the cock crept out of the cloak. 

The joy of those" five was boundless as' they went on further. 

They then came to a palace with doors of pearl, .A great multi*-. 
tude of people stood before it. 

"Something musty have happened!" said Abdullah,, and he told the 
copk. to have a look. 



there 



"Jump on to the wall," said Abdullah. "If you crow, I'll know 
is sotrowfMbut if you only step/ about , I'll know it is joy." 



Hardly had the cock got on top ^►f /the wall when he cjrowed 
loudly. ' w 

: jHas someone died?'' <^bdullah askedi V 
- Yes," said a uifim at the gate. "Our Sultan has died and we are 

all very sad, for he was just and a good Prince." 

Xet me passt" cried Abdullah, ^'flaybe I can be of use;" 
At first^the guards would not allow the boy in the patched cloak 
.to Paeis. but he begged so earnestly th»t at last they let him in. 

^ Abdullah drew his cloak over the Sultan and asked God (if He 
would rtot give the Sultan back to his people. . ' ' 

^ _ Everybody was struck dumb and motionless as they saw the poverty 
stricken bpy,'*with the dogs and the fowls at his side, praying so 
earnestly at the Sultan's bed of state i but greater still was the 
astonishmeni when the cloak began IJb stir^and the Sultan arose as if 
nothing had^een the matter with him'J y<^ 

,Wheri the Sultan learned what had happened, he would hot allow 
Abdullah to depart. ^ . 

' / "By your deyout pifayer," said the Sultan, "you gave me back to 
my people. God | is great and good. He hearkens to tlie prayer of 
the pure .l^n heart. Let me t^e you back to your mother, and 1*11 
give hel" a house in my city. I shall want you to remain always near 

me/ ■ - ■ :. ' ■ . .• . v 

Abdullah became a great man in the land, but although he was 
always dressed^ in silk and satj.n he never parted from his patched 
cloak, for by it he first learnt to know the mercy of God.* . . 
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THE SUN, A BUSmiAN LEGEND 
a South African Polk Tale 
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ago in the days of ihe Early race that were before even 

aSout at^??2^?«.•''^^''''*^?^^^^ ^^^^^y anything 

lt?earted Wh«n hfnfif I ^^""^^ ^ armpits brightneis 
liffhtfwi;«n ^r.^L^^i!^ the -place on that side of h|Bi was 

wif 1 LhJ ^K^*®? place on that side of him 

aboui ^n/??"" ^® ^^^^ "^^^^ lie^^* shone all .around 

^n? L^iuV.^l^* s^°"® ^^o^n^ •'^J^e place where he livedr it did 
not reach to other places. 

^f?P^® ^^"^ S'^and on a stone, so that his 

flirt v.f° ^'^■thef* and sometimes he climbed on a Kopje (hill) 

lilied Jht^rfS'/''^- ^^^"^ ^^6^* streamed .out far.; far. and 
he WA^+ l^lt (grass land) for miles and miles. For the higher 

mt * ^ farther the light shone, 
hia if^hJ^L?^^^-''® ?aidt "We see now. the higher he goes the farther: 
wnnii ! only we could put him very high, his light - 

would go out over the whole world." o' & • & 

^^^^^ J° a plan, and at last a wise old woman called 

w>!!o? people together and saidi "You must go to this man from 
wnQse armpits the light streams. VJhen he is asleep, you must goj 
ana the strongest of you must take him under the armpits, and lift 
^^^"^ - and throw him. as high as you can 

?o+ !u 5fj so that he may be above the Kopjes, lifting his arms 
xo let tne light 'Stream down to warm the earthand make green things 
to grow in, summer," • . 

Q^^^S-.^^Su^^^'^ *o "^^^ place where the man lay sleeping, 

yuietiy they went, cre^ing along in the red sand so as not wake him, 
ne was. in a deep sleep, and bjefore he could wake the strong young 
men took him under the. armpits and swung him to and fro, as the wise 
Old woman had told them. Then, as they swung him, they threw him 
into the air, hi^h. high, and there he stuck? . ^ " 

4.u^^}i^°^^^^* ^^^^ ^® and stretched. himself, lifting his 

arms, the light streamed out from under them and brightened all the 
woria. warming the earth, and making the green things grow. And so 
it went^on day after day. Kfhen he put up his arms, it was bright, 
It was day. When he put down one arm, it was cloudy, the weather was 
not Clear. And when he put down both arms and turned over to go to . 
* Sleep, there was no light at all» it was darkj it was night. But -.A- 
When ha_awoke and lifted his arms, the day came again and the worl# 
was warm and bright . j . » . 

' Sometimes he is far away from the earth. Then it is coldj it is^ 
winter. But when he comes near, the earth gets warm again; the 
green things grow, and ^the fruit ripens j it is Summer. And so it 
goes on ,to this dayi the d'ay and night, summer and winter, and all 
Decause the Old Man with the, bright armpits was thrown into the sky. 
But the Sun is not a man, Outa," said downright Willem, "and' he 
hasn't any arms." 

"No, not now. He is *not a man any more. But remember how long 
he has been up in the sky - spans, and spans of years, always 
rolling round, and rolling round, from the time he wakes in the 
morning till he lies down to sleep at the othef side of the world. 
1? ul! i^'^^® rolling, he has got all rounder and rounder, and the ^ 
light, jJhat at first came only from under his arms has been rolled - 
right round him till now he 3 a a big hall of light, I'olling from one 
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side of the sky the other. .«When it is a dark day* then he has put 
his arms out. He is holding them down, and sj^reajlin^ his hands be- 
fore the lighti so that it o«tn't shine 'on the world. And sometimes, 
^ just hefor.e he goes to eleep at night, haven't you seen long bright 
stripes coming from the round hall of light? Those are the long ■ 
fingers of the Sun. His arms ar^ rolled up inside the fiery ballr 
but he sticks his long fingers out and they make bright roads into 
the sky, spreading out all round him. The Old Man is peeping at the 
earth through his fingers , The next time he. sticks out his fingers 
you must count them and see if they, are, all there - eight long . ones , ; 
those are the* fingers r and two short ones for the thumbs. When he 
lies down, he pulls them in. Then all the world grows dark and the ; 
people go-to sleep," '- , \ 



- ' ' . . ..^THE SEARCH FOR THE KOIX OP THE SUN 

^«r.^^L*5if is^about King Hasama and his tribe, tMe Balira, who dwelt 
ihL + ?* ;,^^^ey were formerly very numerous, and many of - 
th« ?f ^^i^Iu ^1* but one day King Masama and the rest of 

SL^on!^ f"*^ country and. went eastward, and- they have never . 

?SSr'tte'a?^^| 'i^^^ ^^^^ -^^^ - ^-P^^^ ^ 

wpint cold night, after making ifc her fire on the. hearth, 

ll^lJ fifS: °^ '^^^ nighifthe fire had, spread, and 

licklup the. litter on the floor, and from the 
shot L 2? dry.banclna leaves, a^id in ^ little time 

f w2v«lIL ? , 4.?^2?° V .^l^e^'Jhe woman and her husband, were at last 
tZ Zlt ^.J^w ^^^l the. flames had already mounted into the roof. 
^ftfr^^H tv.S^^i'^ IMriously. Soon they broke through the top and 
iioS!o *ne_^night, and a gust of wind came and carried the loiig 

«h^+ ^^""^ towards ^the neighbouring huts, and in a 

S«2 fire had caught hold o"f every house, wid the village » 

I!t:c*!« ?^ burned. It was soon known that besides buiring up their 

old people and infants had been 
destroyed by < the fire, 'and the people were horror-struck and angry. 
. , Then one. voice said. "Wq all kriow in whose house the fire beSan, 
ana the owner of it must make our losses good to us. He is a rich , 
man and will be able to pay.": ^ .1 

And he^did aoi his plantation of bananas and 'fruit trees , hi's 
^i? 5®?"^' y^^* potatoes, ground-nuts, his. slaves, spears, 
snields, knives, paddies and canoes. When he had given all, the 
hearts of the people became s,oftened towards him, and they forgave 

SJ^®^!^ property had *een eqii^ally divided among the 
S^w?f2P hy the fire, the people gained new courage, and set about 
rebuilding their homps, andJjefore long they had a new village, and 
tney had^made themselves as comfortable as ever. 

Then King, Hasama made a new law, a very severe law - to the 
effect that, -in future, no fire should be lit in the houses diiring 
The day or night? and the people, who were how much alarmed about 
* ?4. * ' with one heart agreed to keep the law. But it wa« soon 
felt that the cure for the evil was as cruel' as the fire had. been* 
For the houseg^had been thatched with green banana lisaves, the 
timbers were green and wet with their sap, the floor was\ damp and 
cold, the air was deadly, and the people began to suffer from joint 
aches, and their knees were stiff, and the pains traveled from one 
place to another through their bodies. The village wias filled with 
groaning. . . 

Masama suffered" more than all, for he waa old. He shivered night 
and day,, and his teeth chattered sometimes so thai he could not 
talk, and after that his head would bum, and the hot sweat would ' 
pour from him, so that he knew no rest. 

Then the king gathered his chiefs and principal men together, 
and saidi Oh, my people, . this i^Ainendurable, for life is with me 
now but one cohtinuous ague. Let us leave this country, for it is be- 
witched, and if 1 stay longer there will be nothing left of me. Lo, 
my^Joints are stiffened with my ]^isease, and my muscles are withering. 
Let us deek a warmfer clime. Behold whence the sun .issues daily in 
the morning, hot and glowing i there, where his home is, must be 
warmth, and we shal^ need no fire. What say you?" 
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woJi!®??^'^''^'''^^?®''^'^®^ ^^^^ They looked to- 

wards the sun. as they saw him mount the sky, and felt his cheering 
glow on their n^ed breasts and shoulders/and they cried wi?h oSf 
accord, "Let us hence, and seek the place whence he comes." 

And the people got ready and left their village, 
I naoJl: ^aI'^ long time afterwards did we hear what became of 
^'^Sp ^^^^ t^^y traveled until they 

came to the foot of the tall motintain whicl^ stands like a grandsire ' 

?hev^sLa^^ler'inS TJ^^S"' ^^^^^ moSntSn 

cniri ' It passed, they saw that tUe world was 

cold and dark until the Sun showed himself over the edge of the biff 

+ior''^^" agreeable, for the heat pierced 

' +?^h^«?^^ very mjrrow. and made their hearts rejoice. The greater 
^pn.. IJ® n^ore certain were they that they were drawing . 

aII l^L^"""^^ ?^ ^^^^^ ^° pressed on and on, day aftfr 

f^^ln «??t?^v,?^2''«' ^''l °^ the mountain, and then turning to wind 

?f oi\ 'higher. Each day. as they advanced towards the top., the 
nnw g'^eater and greater. Between them and the sun thef4 was 

now not the smallest shrub or leaf, and it became so fiercely hot 
Ihtl not a drop of sweat was left in their bodies. One day. 

^S^^""^ ""^^^^ the Sky. and the world was all below them - 
far down like a great buffalo hide - the sun came out over the rim of 
t^^ Sp^p^i? l^^K^ ^^}^ and'the.. pearest of them "to the 

w2L f 5 a flame, and those who were behind 

burning force, and felt, as he sailed over their, 
neaas. that it was too ,late for „ them to escape. Their skins began 
to shrivel up and crackle and fall off. and none of those who were 

SoS ^L°LJ !u"^°l!?i2^" l®^"*^ a-live. But a few of those who 

OK 1% Wttom, and the forest belts, managed to take . 

sheltei'. and remaining there until night, they took advantage of the 
darkness, when the sun sleeps, to fly from the home of the sun. Ex- 
?®Si ^/SI' people and toddling children, there was none 

in i populous tribe of the Balira. 

That is my story. We who live by the great river have taken the 
lesson, which the end of this tribe has been to us. close to our 
hearts, and it is this. Kings who. insist that their wills should be 
loiiowed. aijd never care to talce counsel with their people, are as 
little to be heeded as children who babble of v/hat they cannot know, 
and^therefore in our villages we have many elders who take aU 
matters from the chief and turn them ovej* in their minds, andTwhen 
they are agreed, they give the doing of them to the chief who can act 
only ^s the elders decree, , 
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T)editlnn^?n^+v.^'u^^^? Elephknt werit on a little trading ex- 

bl comSa^^^ at^a^trade El.ephant was got to 

Ro>.S?+ : 2 V Pabbit^, for he .could not talk so jjleasantlv as , 
rnw t^'/''? ^® ""l^ BociaSle. So. Rabbit goH^miL^^^ kne^ 

"Now'^ffiinf a?n?iS^5r Aumey. Elephant said to Rabbit, 

cattiP +h;«!^°^^^ ?® °^ road, and we are asked whose 

v*^®^® ^l^' I wish you to oblige me by saying that thev\re 
2ood^^?^«!Jr ^ not like people to beulJe fha? I aS Jot as 

tSev knm?$hL^S yourself. They wilB also be afraid to toucS them if 
to eveW^^p?^^^ to me, whereas. 1 if they hear that they belong 

vou?seif «nX fellow will thinlc he ha^ as good a right to them as • 
yourself, and you dare not defend you} property." . 

ainiS ^hile. as Rabbit and Ealephant drove their cattle 

mt^Sf VJ^!^ "*a^y people coming frok market who stopped and ad- 
SeJong?!^ ' sai*, "Ah, what a finetcow is. that;. T^whom does it 

• ^4+I^^^®■^°^!^? *° answered the thin voice of Rabbit. "The 

little one belongs to Elephant . " \ 

passironf^'^^ indeed* A good cow that,!' replied the people and . 
Vexed; and annoyed, Elephant cried aniritLy to Rabbit, "VJhv did vou 

^"^^S^®^ Rabbit, "I will trV^d remember." . 

they caSe'up saL'^^-Ar^J^^J ^'^'^^^^H ^^^^ with fowls, who. when 
l^hose is it?" ' ^ ^eB.s-t, and. in prime, order. 

h«1fp^ if/^^^'i! quickly replied Rabbit, 'and the little scabby 
heifer belongs to Elephant." ' ^ 

fool vouTr'' n?f P^^^!^!?^*' ''^^ ^^^A "^^^^^ ^ obstinate little 
remember Inu' /°o not hear me ask yoJ to say. it was mine? Now,- 
remember, you are to say so next time, oi' ll leave you to find vour 

"VeL^w2?i' ^.5^°^ ^ lit?L cowa^d.'^^^'^ 

In a^hnii' J 1?^^* time." replied Rabbit in a meek voice. 

•nT.r,;«^L 2 Jv*^™® another crowd, [which stopped when' 

iS??v f?n^.^w^"^V^"^J^'! ^^P^^ that is. at^ exceed. 

^0 which of you does it bdlong?" 

rpJ! r? u ®: bought it from the Watusi." replied Rabbit. 
nuy^y^t ^^^5^5^* so angry this time that'^he broke away from 
Rabbit, and drove his little heifer by another road, and to Lion, 
and Hyena, and Buffalo, and Leopard, whom he met, he said what a 
In^t fat cow was being driven by cowardly little Rabbit along another 
^mnA'>^^ 4.f 4."*'5^? of mere^spite, hoping that someone of them 
would be tempted to take it by force from Rabbit. 

But Rabbit was wise, and had seen the spite in Llephanfs face 
il^t f^'^ ^^^^ *^a^ h® v'ould play him some unkind 

+??S^iu^"^' ^® falling and his home was far, and he knew 

J- Tfu vagabot>da -lying in wait to rob poor travelers, 

dangeJ if his , wit failed to save him. he. would be in grea^ 
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True enough, it was not long before a Mg blustering lion rose 
from/tl\,e side of the road, and acired out7^*K§lio, you there, Vdhere 
are ,you goin« with that cow? Come, speak out, \ f 

?Ah, is that you, Lion? I am taking it to rkgassa (the deity) who 
is ^bout to give a feast to all his friends and he told me particu-r 
larly to invi1(|_you to share it, if I should meet you." < 
, "Sh? VJhat?nPo Mugassa? Oh well, I am proud to have met you, / 
Raibbit. As I am not otherwise engaged I will accompany- you, because / 
e-yjeryone considers it an honour to wait upon liugassa.". 

/ They proceeded a little further, and a bouncioSajfeUf^alck.xama«u»i^^^^^^^ 
and bellov/ed fiercely* "You, Rabbit, stcJ]^:' said he. "Where are you / 
tikking that cow?" ^. ...^j- • 

j "I am taking it to Mugassa,- don't you know? TTow could a^^wlev,,.,, 
fellow like me have the courage to go so far from home if it were not 
that I am in- service for tlugassa. I am charged to tell you, Buffalo, 
that if you like to join in the feast Ilugassa. is about to give , that \ 
fte will be glad t6 have you as a guest." 

"Qli, well, that is good nev/s indeed.' I will come along noW, 
Rabbit;, and am very glad to have met you. How do you do. Lion?" 

A short distance off the party met a huge rogue elephant, v/ho 
etood in the middle of the road and demanded to know where the cow 
yras being taken in a tone which required a quick answer, 

"Mow, Elephant, get out of the way. This cow is,,being. taken to , . 
iiugassa, who will be angry with you if I am delayed t .v Have, you not...v.^^ ., 
heard of the feast he is about^ give? Bye thefcbyevrar yoU- Sire^^^^^^^ 
of the guests t you. might as well help me to drive this cow • 

"VJhy, that is grand," said the Elephant. "I shall be delighted tdl 
feast with Uugassa. I will help you v/ith pleasure." 

Soon a leopard and th^n a hyena were met, but seeing such a 
powerful crowd behind the cow they affected great civility, and were 
Invited to accompany Rabbit's party to liugassa's feast. 

It v/as quite dark by the time they arrived at Rabbit's village.: 
At the gate stood two dogs. Who were Rabbit *s chums, and they barked 
< fuaciously, but hearing theil^ friend's voice, came up and welcomed 
Rabbit. 

"VJell, my friends, do you hear v/hat Dogs have just 1|old me? 
liugassa will cpme himself and giv^ each his portion of the cow for 
the feast. But remember if the cow is touched before liugassa arrives 
we are all ruined. Now each of you watch fpVK'M3^!)M^J^^^^^^ 
that WG may have proper plates for riugassa*^ 

Having issued his instructions, R6MFw8frrW^-^e^6T^.mpaM^ 
I plac<? v/here he could watch all of, the animals. Each v/atched the 
trees for the falling leaves but hyena who wanted the cow for him- 
self. After he had made sure everypne was busy he crept up from be- 
hind a tuft of grass where the cow was busily eating and was just 
about to spring when Rabbit screamed, "Ah, you thief. Hyena. You 
thief, I see you. Stop thief, IJugassa is coming." 

These cries so alarmed Hyena that he fled away as fast as his legs 
could carry him, and the others, Buffalo, Elephant, Lion, and Leopard 
tired out with v/aiting, and hearing these alarming cries, also r^n 
away, leaving Rabbit and his dog friends in quiet possfssion. They 
laughed loud ai>d long over the fun of it all. . , ' ' 

liy friends, Rabbit was the smallest of all, but by his wisdom he ;< 
was more than a match for tv/o Elephants, Buffalo, Leopard, Lion, . , 
Hyena, and all. And even his friends, the Dogs, had to confess that 
9r Rabbit's wit could not be matched. That is my tale. 
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African Studies Program ^ 
University of Illinois 
V 1208 West California, //lOl 

Urbana, Illinois 61801 



1. \ Adinkra Cloth • 

^« ■ . ' . ■ . . . . * 

2. African Checkers 

3. African Oral Literature in the Secondary School Curriculum 
A. Afrlcan'^Names: The; Case of the Akan of Ghana 

5. African Names: The Case of the Eve of Ghana 

6. African Natne^ The Case of the Igbo of Nigeria 
7iL African Recipes N^from Nigeria and Sierra Leone) 

8. An Approach to African Poetry 

9. Aspects of African Music 
10* Batik Cloth 

11. The Educational Content of African Proverbs g 

12. The Kola Nut in Traditional Jgbo Society of Nigeria 

13. The Handing Name Gcune 

14.. Oware In an Ashanti Village (an African board game) 

15* Politics in Swahili Proverbs 

16. Social Functions of Cradle Songs in Africa 

17« Some Guidelines for Teaching African Literature 

18. Some Indigenous African Religious Beliefs 

19*. Structure and Fiinct ions of Proverbs in African Societies - 

20. nA Study of Five African Folktales 

21. Tie Dye Cloth 

22. Understanding African Folklore 
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'.Slides ^ -vv;-.:-; v- -;;- ' • ■ ' ■ . V ^ , ' . : 

Slide'' projector 

Cassette tapes of all talei9,'rau6ic , \ .* * 

Cassette tape player . , - ^ 

Materials for ^ullet^board dlsplays/ancluding po apd plctuires that illustrate: 

people, foods c^oTthlhg, houses', buildings, animals, arti occupations, ceremonies, 
vlllage^^ cities, climate', leisure activities, topography., vegetation, c 



V 
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PROJECTS APPENDIX, 



A A J*"® Student will choose, one *of .the. ideas below or get^ approval of his own«* 
idea from the teach*. The project will serve as the cSlmlnS?ing activity a^ 

eaci o?b^r.« ''^^^ displayed so that the class can enjoy 

each Other's con trl|)ut ions. ^ 

1. Illustrate three or more scense from a ^Iktale read in class. Write in - 

ink at the bottom of each picture what action is occurring 14 the scene. 
, Scenes should be In color. Use individual SJ^ x 11" paper or larger! . 



^' d^'^i earve, sew, or model an animal discussed in one of the animal 

f^;! o f • ' ^"^^^-a Pa^ag^aph in ink explaining which tale the animal is 
-from and a sumfnary of his activities in the tale. ^ 

3. Builda model of amcompound based on the diagram used in class. Perhaps 
you could use ^la/ ahd boxes, or other materials. Be prepareli to explain 
the various parts of the compound in an oral presentation t6 the class. 

•4. Make, a drum or a rattle. (See the teacher for suggestion^: ) Attach a one- 
page report on the uses'of music, particularly the drum or rattle, in village 

^' V^f*"^ U4^u^ ^'^^^''^ conceipning an.aspect of African culture or family 

life which was discussed in class. ^ i-«»»u-«-Ay 

6. The Ashanti gold, weights is an example of African art. Carye or model an 

^ African art object. Attach a paragraph in Ink describing your work of art. 

7. Deplgp a prossword puzzle, using words and concepts discussed -in the unit 
Uae at leAst 20 words, and design appropriate information for'^'Across" and 
"Down- clues. <■ 

8. Do. some research on West African styles of dress. In color or in Ink, draw 

pictures Vj^hich illustrate male and female styles, or dress mal^ ai^d female " 

? !:uJ^° appropriate style. Include a^pne-page report explaining the 
clothtMg^ styles. ' 

9. Make an Adinkra cloth, or illustrate Adinkra symbols. You could use construc- 
tion*pdperg or pen and ink. Or, you could carve the symbols into potato 
halves, dip thew"«n ink or dye, and stamp the designs onto cloth^in a design 

. of your choice. iSee the teacher for Adinkra, symbols.) Be prepared to 
^ ^JP ^^'^ the class what each symbol stands for. 

W. Choose and prepare an African food. Share it with. the class and report on 
location of people, ingredients, how.it was prei^^^^ed, and other notable 
'aspects of the culture. 

U, ^ke «..|vro-page report on reincarnation or on religion of Islam, \fhat is it? 
^Who believes in it? If you wish, you may include your opinion at the end 
/ of the report. ' . • 



Compose a folktale. it should in ink (Include also rough draft)'/ and 
from one to two pagee in lengtlv^^ Be sure to give it a tlSf . ifthe tale 
has a proverb that goes along with it, include it at the end of the t^le. 

On a large^plece of poster board, draw a map of Africa in cqlor.' Show the 
location of the following: . . ^ . ouuw cne 

a. nations: Nigeria,. Ghana, Sierra Leone, Liberia, Guine^, Ivory • 

Coaat, Togo, Benin, Mali, Gambia, Kenya, Zaire • 

b. peoples; Igbo, Yoruba, Ashantli Hausa,Kikuyu, Masai, Fulani, Bambara. 

(See teacfier for assistance.). Also indicate areas of \r6pical forest, 
savanna, and, desert. . * 

Make a piece of African Jewelry, such as a necklace, bracelet, or ear rings. 
You might use shells bones, silastic, stone, seeds, or other available 
taaterials. The teacher can tell you how to make glaad beads at home in 
your oven. 

Give a demonstration on how to tie a lapa (an African lady's skirt) and how 
Africap wpmen carry their babies on their backs. (See teacher for assis.taticeO 

In a group, present a. folktale /in play form., (See teacher for scripts.) " 

Select five proverbs (Ha^M, Ashanti, or Yoruba) that have an equivalent 
America^! proverb. Illustrate each proverb with an 'appropriate picture. 
You may use pan and ink, construction paper, pr paint. Use . 8^5 x 11" paper 
for each picture. The teacher will' give you an example. • 

Make a bulletin board. ^Ise any materials that you feel appropriately illustrate 
a unit on African. Folktales and culture. 'Use colorful pictures and/or 
objects that will show up well from across the room. Let your imagination 
create a unique display! " * 

Make and demonstr^e an African game ( Oware) . Explain the possible functions 
or the game. ^N, " , 

Read and review, orally or in writing, a bj|k by an African author. See the 
teacher for bibliography and suggestions. 

Do some research on Krlo (pidgin-English) . a recording of yourself 

reading a selection in both Krio and English. Turn In a one to two-page 
report on Krio: who. speaks it, where it is spoken, how and when it 
originated, and some characteristics of the language. ' 

■ • . :■ ■ " ; • . ■ ■ ■ ■ # . .. 



